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Artist, teacher, and poet M . C. Richards once said, "Let noonethink 
that the bi rthof humanityistobefeltwithoutterror.Thetransformation 
that awaits us costs everything in the way of courage. Let no one be 
deluded that a knowledge of the path can be a substitute for putting one 
foot in front of the other" (Richards, 1989). 

I first encountered this quote when reviewing applications from 
individuals seeking to serve on an Advisory Panel to the California 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing.Theyear was 1995, and the panel 
was being organized to conduct a comprehensive review of California's 
teacher credenti al i ngsystem. I n usi ngthis quote, theappl icant espoused 
a view of the project that resonated with methen, and inspires me now. 
As I consider thework I aunched i n responsetoSenator M arion Bergeson’s 
omnibus reform legislation of 1992 (SB 1422, Chapter 1245, Statutes of 
1992), which led tothe reforms of Senate Bill 2042 (Alpert and Mazzoni, 
Chapter 548, Statutes of 1998), there is no question that a substantial 
transformation in California's teacher education and credentialing sys- 
tem is underway. 

An examination of credentialing reform over the last fifty years in 
California reveals a tumultuous history, filled with political intrigue, 
vision, idealism, and compromise. At the core, however, is a persistent 
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belief in the importance of teachers and teaching in our society. I rving 
H endrick, i n his revi ew of pol icies and forces shapi ng Cal iforni a teacher 
credential ing, reminds us that 

M ost of thei mportant i ssues concern i ng thepreparati on and credenti al i ng 
of teachers in California havearisen repeatedly over the past 140 years. 
Early and late there have been disagreements about which group of 
educators— or the state— should exercise primary control over teacher 
quality and entry into the profession. Early and late there have been 
disagreements over the efficacy of teacher examinations as a require- 
ment for teacher credentials. Early and I ate there have been disagree- 
ments over the relative value of pedagogical knowledge and academic 
content knowledgeas paramount objectives for credential ing teachers. 
Perhaps all of this was inevitable. Since public education had emerged 
in America primarily as a state responsibility, in the absence of any 
generally apparent need to enforce agreed-upon standards of technical 
competence, it followed that thestates and their citizens would assert 
responsibilityover thequalifi cations of public school teachers. But how 
best to pursue that responsibility became the subject of continuing 
controversy, debate and policy shifts. (Hendrick, 2004) 

Thecredenti al i ng reforms i ntroduced i n Senate Bill 2042 fol low i n thi s 
tradition and stake their own daims regarding the locus of control over 
teacher quality, the role of teacher examinations, the balance point 
between pedagogical knowledge and academic content knowledge, the 
need for sustained preparation over time and mentored induction into 
teachi ng. This reform movement hasthepotential tobringtofruition ideas 
about learning to teach that have been evolving for some time in 
Cal iforni a's pol icy envi ronment. This article reviews the major legislative 
changes and policy underpinnings that have driven the SB 2042 reforms. 

Chronology of Previous Reforms 

The seeds of SB 2042 were sown in previous reform efforts dating as 
far back as the Licensing and Certificated Personnel Law of 1961, also 
known as the Fisher Act. The primary shift in teacher licensure brought 
about by the Fisher Act was the introduction of a new focus on subject 
matter preparation. Based on this law, all candidates for a teaching 
credenti al were requ i red to compl ete an academi c undergraduate major 
in their teaching field rather than an education major. Fisher also 
i ntroduced the "di versifiedmajor"asarequi red courseofstudyfor future 
elementary teachers. F or secondary teachers, the F isher Act al igned the 
coursesthey could be assigned toteach with acandidate's major or mi nor, 
thereby I i miti ng school districts i n thei r abi I ity to assign teachers to any 
classroom. For colleges and universities, these changes shifted a great 
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deal of thecoursework and responsibility for teacher preparation tothe 
academic departments and reduced theamount of coursework in educa- 
tion and pedagogy. The "fifth-year" of post baccalaureate study was also 
introduced in the Fisher Act as a requirement for full teacher certification 
(I nglis, 2004a). The fifth-year was intended to provide teachers with 
flexibility in the pursuit of a program of study reflective of their 
professional interests or need for advanced preparation (Stateof Califor- 
nia, 2005). 

T en years I ater , the Ryan Act u pdated and focused the reforms of the 
F isher Act and establ ished an i ndependent standards and I icensi ng board 
for teachers, the first of its kind in the nation. The reforms launched by 
Leo Ryan in 1970 reflected a renewed commitment to subject matter 
preparation. For thefirst time, candidates for a teaching credential were 
allowed to demonstrate their competence by passing an examination or 
by completing an approved subject matter program. The examination 
route al I owed candi dates to add areas i n wh i ch they cou I d teach without 
taking additional college coursework. The credential itself was shifted 
from a grade level focus to a focus on the subject matter to be taught. All 
credent i a I s i ssued u n der theRyanactauthori zed ser vi ce i n K - 12 sett i n gs: 
the multiple subjects credential authorized service in self contained 
classrooms, while the single subject credential authorized service in 
departmental i zed setti ngs. M ai ntai ni ngthefifth year of study i ntroduced 
by the Fisher Act, Ryan also made it possible for teachers to complete 
preparation with a four-year college degree (I nglis 2004b). Both Fisher 
and Ryan had in mind a two-tiered credential structure, whereby 
candidates would completetheir undergraduate major and professional 
preparation toearn a prel i mi nary credenti al , then completea ful I year of 
post-baccalaureate study to earn a professional credential. In practice, 
many teachers completed thei r major i n four years, fol lowed by a year of 
professional education coursework that included specified courses and 
earned a professional clear teaching credential as their first credential. 

Theteacher I i censi ng reforms of the 1980s weresmal ler i n scalethan 
those of prior decades, but have had an equal ly i mportant and sustai ned 
impact on the preparation and certification of teachers. I n 1983, Senator 
FI art and Assembly M ember H ughes authored Senate Bill 813, which, i n 
addition to many other reforms, introduced basic skills testing into the 
teacher licensing system and retired the Life Credential by instituting 
credential renewal requirements. In 1987, the Commission on Teacher 
Credenti aling adopt edthefi rst Standards of Quality and Effectivenessfor 
Multiple and Single Subject Credential Programs, moving away from 
guidelines and a compliance orientation to program approval that had 
been the norm for many years. These standards were used for the 
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qualitative review and approval of teacher preparation programs until 
2001, when newstandardswereadoptedbytheCommission, pursuantto 
SB 2042. 

In 1988, Senator Bergeson authored legislation (SB 148, Chapter 
1455, Statutes of 1988) creating the California New Teacher Project 
(CNTP), a pilot program intended to examine the value and viability of 
providing beginning teachers with systematic support to increase both 
teacher effectiveness and retention in the profession. California was 
experiencing a teacher shortage exacerbated by a problem with teacher 
retention, especially in large urban schools. The purpose of the CNTP 
was toex peri ment with different types of mentoring and support systems 
for new teachers in order to improve teaching and teacher retention 
rates. This project was so successful that Senator Bergeson authored 
legislation five years later, Senate Bill 1422, which converted the CNTP 
from a pi lot program i ntothe Begi nni ngT eacher Support and Assessment 
Program (BTSA). The intent of Senator Bergeson and the policy commu- 
nity was to make new teacher induction a requirement for earning a 
teaching credential. In attempting to make this substantial change in 
I i censi ng requi rements, however, it becamed ear to pol i cy makers that the 
whole credential ing system was in need of review and evaluation. The 
"system" consisted of acollection of educational experiences that had been 
added legislativelytothelicensuremixover a period of years and lacked 
coherence. So instead of making new teacher induction a requirement for 
teacher licensure in 1992, the legislation called for the Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive review of the requirements for earning a 
teaching credential in California. The review cal led for in Senate B ill 1422 
was conducted between 1992 and 1997, and laid the groundwork for the 
reforms adopted pursuanttoSenateBill 2042 in 1998. 

SB 1422: A Blueprint for the Next Round of Credentialing Reform 

In August 1997, the Commissi on on Teacher Credentialing received 
the final report of the statutorily mandated Advisory Panel on Teacher 
Education,! nducti on, and Certification for Twenty-First Century Schools, 
entitled: California'sFuture HighlyQualifiedTeachersfor All Students 
(CCTC, 1997). This twenty-four member Advisory Panel, which was 
broadly representative of the education stakeholder community, began 
its work in 1995 and was charged with reviewing all requirements for 
earning and renewing teach ing credentials. The Panel held 18 meetings 
between September 1995andJ unel997. Duringthecourseofthereview, 
the Panel reviewed a substantial body of information, discussed a wide 
rangeofpolicyissueswithabroad spectrumof constituents from schools, 
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colleges, universitiesandthegeneral public, devel oped policy recommen- 
dations intended to improve the credentialing process, and submitted a 
report wi th f i ndi ngs and recommendati onstotheCommi ssi on on T eacher 
Credenti aling.ThePanel establishedthefollowingfourgoalstoorganize 
their work and final recommendations: 

1. 1 mprove teacher recruitment, selection and access to the profession; 

2. Establish clear standards for new teacher preparation; 

3. Increase and improve professional accountability; and 

4. 1 ncreaseand improve professional collaboration and system evaluation. 

In August 1997, thePanel placed 16 general policy recommendations 
and llOspecific recommendati onsfor structural changes i n credenti al i ng 
before the Commission, as depicted in the foil owing: 

Recommendations of the Advisory Panel on Teacher Education, 

I nduction, and Certification for Twenty-First Century Schools 

(SB 1422) 

Goal 1: 1 mproveT eacher Recruitment, Selection, Access 

Policy Recommendation 1: Recruit greater numbers of talented individuals into 
teaching who reflect greater diversity. 

Pol i cy Recommendati on 2: Selectteacherscareful I y toensurea qual ified workforce. 
PolicyRecommendation 3: Provide multiple, flexibleroutestoan initial teaching 
credential. 

Policy Recommendation 4: Increase access to teacher preparation so greater 
numbers of new teachers can learn to teach effectively. 

Goal 2:TeachingStandardsand Program Content 

Policy Recommendation 5: Adopt candidate standards that define professional 
practice. 

PolicyRecommendation 6: Establish a credential structurethat recognizes the 
compl exi ty of I ear n i ng to teach . 

PolicyRecommendation 7: Require teacher preparation programs toaddressthe 
learning needs of children and youth in California. 

PolicyRecommendation 8: Establish levelsof standards that ensurethedevel- 
opment of teach i ng competence over ti me. 

PolicyRecommendation 9: Establish accreditation standards that ensure oppor- 
tunities to learn teaching. 

PolicyRecommendation 10: Give special attention tothepreparation of teachers 
for early adolescents. 

PolicyRecommendation 11: 1 mproveteacher accountability in credential renewal 
that involves career-long professional development. 

Policy Recommendation 12: Establish and implement a Professional Services 
Certificate. 
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Gcal 3: 1 ncreaseProfessional Accountability 

Policy Recommendation 13: Require broader and more rigorous assessment of 
teacher candidates. 

Policy Recommendation 14: Requiremorerigorousaccreditation of programs for 
all routes into the teaching profession. 

Goal 4: System Evaluation 

Policy Recommendation 15: Require collaborative governance at all levelsofthe 
new teacher preparation and certification system. 

Policy Recommendation 16: Institute new measures of accountability for the 
overall system of teacher certification. 

The Panel proposed that the credential system reflect a learningto 
teach continuum that incorporated recruitment into the profession, 
subject matter preparation during the undergraduate sequence, profes- 
sional preparation either blended with subject matter preparation or 
taught intensively following subject matter preparation, induction into 
the profession, ongoi ng professional development, and advanced levels of 
preparation and certification tosupport higher levels of teacher leader- 
ship. The system as understood by the Panel was developmental in 
nature, insofar as each phaseof preparation built on theprior phase. The 
credential itself was intended to be two-tiered, with a Level I or 
Preliminary Credential being issued following initial preparation (stu- 
dent teaching or internship models), and a Level II or Professional 
Credential being issued following completion of a two-year induction 
program. Through this structure, the Panel intended to ensure that all 
teachers spent time teaching and reflecting on their practice with a 
seasoned mentor prior to earning their professional credential. The 
Panel affirmedthepracticeof holdingteacherstosomeset of professional 
growth requirements for credential renewal, but proposed changes that 
would bring greater relevance and focus to professional development. 

During the early years of BTSA, the California Standards for the 
T each i ng P rofessi on (C ST P ) weredevel oped and wi del y adopted by t he K - 
12 and higher education communities, the California Department of 
E ducation and theCal iforni a Commission onTeacherCredentialingasa 
consensus statement about the nature of effective teaching practice 
(CCTC and CDE, 1997). TheCSTP were intended by the SB 1422 Panel 
to guide every aspect of the learning to teach continuum: linking the 
stages of teacher preparation and licensure through the CSTP would 
provide conceptual coherence to the credentialing system. In practical 
terms, thePanel viewedtheCSTP asincorporatingtheessential domains 
of teaching effectiveness that should guidethe professional development 
of teachers throughout their careers. To support the development of 
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candidate competence in the domains of the CSTP, the Panel made the 
following recommendations regarding the content of teacher prepara- 
tion: 

To provide optimal conditions for children to learn, preparation for a 
teaching credential must include the foil owing: 

♦ knowledge and understanding of the ability levels, languages, and 
cultures that children and youth bring to the learning process; 

♦ a broad base of knowledge and skill in pedagogy, curriculum design, 
student assessment, instructional planning and classroom management; 

♦ effectivepractical preparation that is well integrated with principles 
for teaching the subjects authorized by the credential; 

♦preparation for instruction in reading, critical thinking, and the 
classroom uses of technology; and 

♦ preparation for the social and environmental conditions that are 
prevalent in California's K-12 schools. (CCTC, 1997, p. 26) 

The 1422 Panel also recommended the creation of two new creden- 
tials: one for middle grades teachers and one for teacher leaders. The 
proposed Middle Grades Credential was intended to provide focused 
preparation to teachers of early adolescents, and to mirror the middle 
school reforms that had been enacted in the 1990s. The proposed 
Professional Servi cesCertifi catewas intended torecognizeteachers with 
advanced expertiseandauthorizethemtoprovide specialized services to 
other instructional personnel. Examples of teacher leadership identified 
by t he P an el i ncl uded servi ce as a su pport provi der for begi n n i ng teachers 
in an i nduction program, supervision of student teachers and i nterns, and 
service as a professional growth advisor (CCTC, 1997, p. 34). The Panel 
had in mind thecreation of a career I adder for teachersthat would enable 
skilled veteran teachers to move into leadership roles without leaving 
teaching altogether. Further, the Professional Services Certificate sup- 
ported theproposed changes in thecredential structure, which would rely 
heavily on the existing members of the teaching profession to support, 
develop, and supervise the incoming workforce. 

Neither the Middle Grades Credential nor the Professional Services 
Certificate recommendati ons were i ncl uded by the Commission i n thei r 
sponsored omni bus reform bill, SB 2042. The Middle Grades Credential 
proposal failed to gain the support of the Commission largely because 
employers expressed serious concerns about their ability to staff class- 
rooms. Restricting the authorization of a credential holder to specific 
grade levels, it was argued, would constrict an employer's ability to 
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recruit from the broadest possible applicant pool. The state was just 
entering intothe implementation of cl ass size reduction astheCommis- 
sion was considering the SB 1422 Panel recommendations, and supply 
and demand issues were of paramount concern within the broader 
stakeholder community. 

The recommendation to create a Professional Services Certificate 
was met with some level of concern by teachers themselves. Creation of 
thiscertificatewas viewed as an attempt to establish a hierarchy within 
the teaching ranks, which introduced a wide range of other questions 
related to compensation, authority, and contract negotiations. Employ- 
ers expressed concern as well, primarily in relation toa perceived loss of 
flexibility in filling positions that would require this new level of 
certification. The lack of a strong consensus from thefi eld about the need 
for and desirability of a new level of teaching authorization derailed this 
recommendation. 

In addition to these structural changes in the system, the SB 1422 
Panel recommended that the state "increase accountability in teaching 
by establishing rigorous candidate-based assessments and morecompre- 
hensive program evaluation and accreditation systems" (CCTC, 1997, p. 
35). In their review of then-current practices and requirements, the 
Panel found teacher assessment to be inadequate, and recommended 
that systematic assessment of teachi ng performance occur at the end of 
pre-service, at the end of an internship program, and at the end of 
induction. The Panel called for these assessments to meet a high 
standard of reliability and validity, and for the results of these assess- 
ments to be used as "one source of information about the quality and 
effectiveness of programs" (CCTC, 1997, p. 38). The Panel's recommen- 
dations about improving accountability in teacher education resonated 
with policy makers. The K-12 standards and accountability movement 
was gaining momentum, and public concern about thequality of Califor- 
nia public education, characterized by a growing lack of confidence in 
teaching, teachers, and teacher preparation, was blossoming. ThePanel’s 
recommendation to establish a Level I Assessment leading to the 
Preliminary Credential and a Level II Assessment leading to a Profes- 
sional Credential was directly responsive to the perceived need for 
greater accountability in teacher licensure. 

Theproposal toassessteachersattheendoftheir induction program, 
after they had been credentialed and had begun teaching, met with a 
great deal of resistance from the teacher associations and some other 
stakeholders, however. Ultimately, the Commission chose to move 
forward legislatively with a proposal toassesstheteaching performance 
of every prospective teacher prior to the issuance of a Preliminary 
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Credential. Itwasdeterminedthatasummative, high stakes assessment 
pi aced at the end of pre-service or i nternshi p preparation would serve to 
"fi Iter" I ess thanfullyqualifiedteachersoutofthepool before they bega n 
teaching. The Commission put the proposal for a second level of assess- 
ment at the end of induction on hold, and expressed their intent to 
reeval uatethe need for additional assessment after thefi rst assessment 
had been put i n pi ace and eval uated. 

Between August 1997 andj anuary 1998, theCommission engaged in 
extensive publicdiscussion and debateontheSB 1422 Panel recommen- 
dations, leading to the development of language for its sponsored 
legislation. Most ofthestructural recommendationscomingoutoftheSB 
1422 work were incorporated into SB 2042, which was signed into I aw in 
September, 1998, sweeping in the most far reaching changes in 
credentialing and teacher preparation in close to 30 years. 

Senate Bill 2042 

SenateBill 2042 established, afterten yearsof research, analysisand 
consensus building within the policy and stakeholder communities, a 
two-tiered teaching credential based in a developmental theory of 
learni ngtoteach.Theoveral I framework inherent in theSB 2042 system 
advances the fol lowi ng pol icy objectives: 

♦ Prospective teachers should begin their preparation to teach with an 
intensive development of subject matter knowledge; 

♦ Pedagogical training should be built upon a subject matter founda- 
tion, and focuson effective teaching; 

♦ Subject matter and professional preparation for teachers should be 
expl i citly al i gned with thestandardsand frameworksthat govern the K- 
12 public school curriculum, textbooks and assessments; 

♦ Assessment of teachi ng performanceshou I d be conducted i n val i d and 
reliable ways prior to a teacher beginning professional practice; 

♦ Teachers who complete subject matter preparation and professional 
preparation and demonstrate through a Teaching Performance Assess- 
mentthei r readinesstobegi n teachi ngshould earn a prd i mi nary credmti al ; 

♦ A professional credential should not be conferred upon any teacher 
unti I they have served for at least two years as a teacher of record and 
completed a structured program of beginning teacher induction; and 

♦ All phases of learning to teach and routes into teaching should be 
governed bycoherentstandardsdeveloped and i nformed bythe profession. 

SB 2042 establ i shed mu Iti pie, standards based routes i nto teachi ng; 
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called for a uniform set of standards to govern all routes and phases of 
preparati on; requi red that preparation programs leadi ngtoa prel i mi nary 
credential incoroporate a teaching performance assessment (TPA); and 
brought induction into the licensing system. The TPA and induction 
provisions of the law were subject to the availability of funding in the 
Annual Budget Act, however, and for a time these two key aspects of the 
reform agenda appeared to be at risk. Full funding for the Beginning 
Teacher Support and Assessment Program was provided in the Annual 
Budget Act beginning in 2003-04, which allowedtheCommission to fully 
implement that requirement. A Title 1 1 Teacher Quality Enhancement 
grant from the United States Secretary of Education allowed the Com- 
mission to move forward with the development of aTPA prototype. Full 
funding for implementation of the TPA has yet to emerge. 

SB 2042 was implemented in two phases between 1998 and 2005. 1 n 
Phase I, standards were developed for subject matter programs and 
examinations, professional preparation prograrnsleadingtothePrelimi- 
nary Credential, and induction programs leading to the Professional 
Clear Credential. Assessment Quality Standards were also developed to 
govern the validity and reli ability of teaching performance assessments. 
Consistent with theprovi si onsof SB 2042andtherecommendationsofSB 
1422, these new standards are aligned and congruent with the K-12 
Academic Content Standardsfor StudentsandtheCalifornia Standards 
for theTeaching Profession. A I so consistent with the recommendations 
of theSB 1422 Panel, standardsfor subject matter preparation, profes- 
sional preparation and induction articulate with one another and treat 
the content of learning to teach recursively, such that knowledge 
developed early in the preparation sequence is revisited during subse- 
quent phases and applied in the evolving teaching contexts teachers 
experience. P hasel I occurred between 2002 and 2005. Al I i nstitutions and 
local education agencies offering teacher preparation and induction 
programs revised their programs according to the new standards and 
underwent peer review in a process sponsored by the Commission. 

The only piece of the system enacted in SB 2042 that has not been 
fully implementedistheteaching performance assessment requirement. 
SubjecttotheavailabilityoffundsintheAnnual Budget Act, institutions 
are required to embed in their preparation programs an approved 
teaching performance assessment that meets assessment quality stan- 
dards adopted by the Commission. Though the CCTC developed stan- 
dards for these assessments and was moving forward with plans for 
implementation, lack of sufficient fundstosupporttheadministrationof 
the TPA resulted in a suspension of this requirement in 2003. SB 2042 
allowed institutions to meet this requirement in one of three ways: 
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institutions could adopt aTPA developed by theCCTC and administer it 
within their programs; institutions could develop their own TPA and 
submit it for review and approval totheCommission;or institutionscould 
requestthattheCCTCadministertheTPAtocandidates.TheCCTC used 
itsTitlel I grant to develop a prototype, and contracted with Educational 
Testing Services (ETS) to create the CA TPA. This model was fully 
developed by the middle of 2003, and is currently being piloted and used 
by many institutions. A groupof research uni versities— includingStanford 
U ni versity and al I campuses of the U ni versity of Cal i for ni a— developed 
an alternativeTPA, the Performance Assessment for CaliforniaTeach- 
ers (PACT) which has also been extensively piloted in California institu- 
tions. These assessment systems are substantially different than prior 
assessments in that they aredesigned to be administered in a consistent, 
valid, and reliable manner. The Assessment Quality Standards adopted 
by the Commission in 2002 (and suspended in 2003) cal I for institutions 
toattendtothepsychometricquality of assessment practices inwaysthat 
are unprecedented in Cal ifornia'scredentialing system. 

The SB 1422 goal for establishing systematic and psychometrically 
sound teaching performance assessments, which carried forward in the 
frami ng of SB 2042, was to confi rm thequal ity of the teachi ng workforce 
and i ncrease publ i c confidence i n teachers, teachi ng and teacher prepa- 
ration. The standards developed pursuant to SB 2042 were intended to 
couple with assessments in a comprehensive accountability system. 
Through standards and accreditation, the Commission would have the 
ability to assure a high level of quality in preparation. Through rigorous 
candidateassessment,theCommission wouldhavetheabilitytoconfirm 
a high level of teacher competence for licensure. At the close of 2005, 
these two critical aspects of the reform movement are on hold. The 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing, facing a severe shortage of 
financial resources, suspended the accreditation system in 2003, at the 
sametimethat it halted efforts to moveforward with implementation of 
theTP A. Three years later, resourceshavestill not been generated to put 
these pieces of the teacher education accountability system in play. 
Ensuringqual ity in preparation and intheteaching workforce has fallen 
tot he sponsors of programs, with limited guidanceorassistancefrom the 
Commission. Thiscircumstance has given sponsors of teacher prepara- 
tion time to deepen their understanding of standards and teaching 
performance assessments, to very good effect. B ut the absence of a fi rm 
commitment from the state to support and sustain this work will 
undermine its effectiveness and limit its impact over time. 

ThereformsofSB 2042setforth an ambitious agenda for the revision 
of professional teacher preparation and licensure. More than 90 higher 
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ed ucat i on i nst i t ut i ons a n d over 150 1 oca I ed ucat i on agen ci es pa rt i ci pated 
i n a compl ete over h a u I of teach er prepa r at i on over t he cou rse of fou r yea rs, 
duri nga timeof shrinking resourcesand major shifts in thepolitical winds. 
Four Governors presided over the state duri ng the period of ti me that SB 
1422 and SB 2042 wereconceptual i zed, enacted, and i mpl emented. Despite 
major political upheaval atthestateand national levels, theeducation and 
policy communities in California established a new system characterized 
by a developmental understanding of the process of learning to teach, a 
commitment toembed preparation in sustained and guided practice, an 
understanding that systematicformativeandsummativeassessment can 
substantially improve preparation, and a knowledgethat mentored entry 
intotheteaching profession makesaprofounddifferenceinanewteacher's 
ability to teach and willingness to make teaching a career. Herein liesthe 
strong potential of SB 2042 tocontributetothetransformation of teacher 
education. 

SB 1422 and SB 2042 were about systemic reform, and require 
attentive, systematic implementation, guidance, support andevaluation 
in order to have a lasting impact on teacher preparation and licensure. 
The SB 1422 Advisory Panel recognized this need when they recom- 
mended that the Commission institute new measures of accountability 
for the overall system of teacher certification: 

I n order for teacher educati on pol i cy and pract i cetoach i eveand mai ntai n 
a high level of credibility within theeducation community and with the 
public, it must operate within a system of inquiry and self-evaluation. 
State pol i cymakers must focus on i ncreasi ng the I evel s of pract i ce-based 
research and research-based practice so future recommendations for 
credential reform efforts can be well informed. TheCommissi on should 
sponsor a variety of activities and research efforts focused on overall 
system accountability, and should exercise its leadership in advocating 
that new policies and procedures be left in place long enough so their 
effectiveness can be appropriately evaluated. (CCTC, 1997, p. 42) 

The i ntent of Cal iforni a's reform work over the I ast decade has been 
to establish coherence in the system, introduce the learning to teach 
continuum as a basisfor licensure, and implement systematic account- 
abi I ity i n al I aspects of thesystem. Theteacher educati on community has 
been expanded to include K-12 in ways that are unprecedented. This 
expanded community, in the absence of sustai ned support, guidance or 
I eadersh i p from the State, has ri sen to the chal I enge of transfer mi ng the 
system. The reform work that was initially sponsored and led by the 
LegislatureandtheCommission on Teacher Credential ing is now owned 
and sustai ned by the profession. This isa good, if unantici pated outcome: 
true refer m i n t h e prepa r at i on , cert i f i cat i on a n d on goi n g devel opmen t of 
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the education workforce will not succeed if it isn't owned by the 
partici pants i n thesystem. The chal lenge that I ies ahead is to re-engage 
the Commissi on and the policy community in the evolution of this work, 
and toget the remai ni ng pieces— assessment and accreditation— movi ng 
forward. Nature, and the policy community in California, abhors a 
vacuum. The absence of a strong sense of purpose in the recruitment, 
preparation, induction and ongoing develop ment of theteaching workforce 
could bethe undoing of years of productive, transformative work. 
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